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ACCOUNT OF THE LAST JOURNEY OF JOHN PEM- 
BERTON TO THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 


BY THOMAS WILKINSON. 
(Continued from page 547.) 


10. Had a meeting at Barr. I rode among 
the cottages and cornfields, informing the people, 
and found but few that understood English ; 
those that did seemed pleased at the information, | 
though it was often difficult to make them right- 
ly conceive what was intended. 

11. John Pemberton appeared to bein a tried, 
stripped situation. He said his mind was not 
clear of Campbelton, but he felt so much poverty 
and weakness, that he hardly seemed to have 
strength to proceed. He wished me to feel with 
him, and to express my sentiments. I replied, 
that I did feel with him, but my views were not 
so clear as to enable me to advise; that I was 
ready to do what I could for his relief; it was 
With such views that I left home. After some 
further conversation we felt easiest to return to 
Campbelton, and soon obtained a very large room, 
which had been before refused us, and the pro- 
prietors cheerfully removed a large quantity of 
grain. We had two meetings in this place ; 
and when we were about to take our leave, many 
of the inhabitants of Campbelton expressed 
much satisfaction with our visit, and wished us 
to have staid longer awongst them. 

12. Set off for Southend: in our way we met 
major Campbell and his wife in their carriage ; 
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he had seen us at Campbelton ; he turned back, 
to introduce us to his father David Campbell, 
minister at Southend; who received us kindly, 
and offered us his church, which we accepted, 
and on the 13th had a meeting therein. 

14. Had another meeting at the same place 
in the forenoon, and one at Nockney-hall in the 
evening, where the people were remarkably still, 
and the meeting was satisfactory. 

15. In the morning John Pemberton express- 
ed a concern to return to Southend, and desired 
me to go back, and consult the minister about 
having another meeting in his place of worship 
on First-day. The errand to me seemed dis- 
couraging, as we had already partaken of David 
Campbell’s kindness, had had two meetings in his 
church, and had taken leave of him and his 
family ; yet wishing that my friend might clear 
himself as he went along, I returned, though 
with a mind embarrassed and depressed; how- 
ever, I was kindly received by the minister ; we 
had much conversation together, and he again 
readily granted his church, after he had preach- 
ed, which he said he could not well omit, lest 
he should be blamed by his brethren the presby- 
tery. I now returned to my friends, and we 
again arrived at David Campbell’s on First-day 
the 16th; but as he was in years, and the 
weather was uncommonly stormy, he declined 
preaching altogether. We went at one o’clock, 
and several collected: John Pemberton and 
David Ducat both appeared in testimony, and 
another meeting was appointed at -half after four. 
We dined with the minister, and he accompani- 
ed us to meeting, after which we took leave of 
him in an affectionate manner. We had lodged 
with a farmer of the name of Thompson, and re- 
turned to him again; he and his family were 
kind to us, and were religious people. The whole 
family collected to their devotions, both morn- 
ing and evening: they first sung a psalm, then 
read a chapter in the New Testament, and after- 
wards kneeled down to prayers, which were the 
longest I had heard, and in which they remem- 
bered us their guests. When these were con- 
cluded, the master of the family said, that if we 
had any thing to communicate they were ready 
to hear us. John Pemberton replied, he was 
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concerned to caution them, lest such religious 
practices, if unattended by correspondent feel- 
ings, might degenerate into aform. David Du- 
cat entered into argument with him, which was 
perhaps conducted with too much warmth on 
both sides: John Pemberton and I said but 
little. Though I should not decline, to the best 
of my ability, to defend the fundamentals of 
Christianity, when called in question, yet I do 
not often find much inclination to dispute with 
the different professors of the Christian faith on 
particular points. These persons seemed to me 
to be sincere in their religious exercises, and 
sincerity, it is hoped, will have its reward. Sure- 
ly they will not miss of the Scripture promise 
annexed to the handing forth of the cup of cold 
water, for to us they were indeed as hospitable 
as their limited circumstances would allow. This 
large family was maintained on a farm which 
was rented at £18 a year; and I have no hesita- 
tion to relate, that here we all three slept on one 
poor bed, which was kindly given up to us by 
the master of the family and his wife; yet I re- 
member no remark or murmuring from my aged 
friend John Pemberton on the occasion. It is 
in much good will that I now desire to give a 
caution to those in the ministry, who, in more 
affluent circumstances, sometimes visit their 
humbler brethren. Dear Friends, be always care- 
ful that, by a high and dissatisfied behaviour, 
you do not counteract your service. You ought 
not to expect from those whose hands are hard 
with toil, and who get their bread by the sweat 
of their brows, those niceties of behaviour and 
delicate attentions you may have been accustom- 
ed to; and yet these to whom I am alluding are 
often possessed of strong sensibilities, which it 
would be a pity to wound, and we all know there 
is something in man that feels sensibly the 
slights of his superiors. Remember also, that 
the food and accommodation of the Saviour of 
mankind were poor and simple, and to the poor 
he was always meek ; the nearer you approach 
the example of your great Master, the likelier it 
is that his work should succeed. The truly con- 
cerned, I believe, will feel it right rather to pro- 
mote moderation than expense. On the other 
hand, I hope you, dear Friends, who in lower 
situations receive these on such arduous errands, 
will receive them as your best friends and 
most welcome visitors, since it is your good they 
have in view. Do not be looking out for oc- 
casions of offence from those whom ye may think 
above you: consider the sacrifice of those who 
live at home amidst the various comforts of life, 
yet who expose themselves to the hardships of 
travel and the inclemency of seasons for your 
sakes. Be assured, if they are sometimes silent 
and even distant in their behaviour, it does not 
originate in disrespect or want of good will; 
their minds are often deeply and inwardly exer- 
cised on your account, and their outward accom- 
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modation is a subject foreign to their thoughts, | 
Remember also, should they sometimes seek to 
be alone, that exhausted spirits and long exer. 
cised minds want at times retirement and rest. 
I am well aware, that to many these remarks are 
entirely superfluous, yet I believe there are others 
to whom these considerations may not be un. 
seasonable. Our Society is composed of persons 
in very different situations in life, and in no 
society existing do those of different circum. 
stances mingle so much together; then on the 
one hand, let not the accommodations of wealth 
be looked for where wealth is not, and on the 
other, let it be remembered, that what custom 
has made necessaries to some, are indulgences 
to others, and that the poor man in health has 
greatly the advantage of the rich man, in the 
hour of hardship and bodily exertion. Finally, 
I believe that it would tend to the humbling, 
and rendering thankful for their situations, the 
minds of al! amongst us, could they but explore 
the recesses of these solitary mountains, and 
there behold the accommodations of the poor in- 
habitants. I have been in human habitations 
that neither afforded a bed, a table, nor a chair; 
yet there the tender infant was reared, and there 
age and infirmity reposed. I have seen these 
poor people naked and defenceless below the 
knee, in the roughest roads and most inclement 
seasons ; and | have been told, that in the severe 
frosts of winter the road is sometimes tinged 
with the blood of their wounded feet. Can we 
reflect on these things, and be uneasy with our 
own allotments? Four these are our brethren 
and our sisters, the children of cne common 
parent, planted by the same good Brovidence as 
inhabitants of this globe with ourselves, and 
joint heirs with us of immortal happiness. 
(To be concluded. 
since 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The following condensed report of the com- 
mittee, made to the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
on the subject of Friends’ Testimony against 
War, was received and read, and the Clerk was 
directed to tranacribe and forward a copy thereof 
to the Editor of Friends’ Intelligencer for 
publication. 

Extracted from the minutes of Kennett Month- 
ly Meeting, held 8th mo. 6th, 1861, William 
Chandler, Clerk. 

“ At the Western Quarterly Meeting held 
7th month 23d, 1861, the following extract 
from the report of the committee in relation to 
the support of our Testimony against War was 
directed to be sent down to the Monthly Meet- 
ings for their further care and attention.” 

“ Friends having been drawn to associate to- 
gether as a religious body, and having from time 
to time, adopted rules and regulations, as they, 
in the wisdom of truth were enabled to do, it 


‘becomes the incumbent duty of its members, 
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whilst they remain such, to observe and uphold 
the order thus established, until society shall be 
prepared to change it. Truth is unchangeable, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. We 
would, therefore, ask Friends seriously to con- 
sider, whether we can consistently depart from 
this order without palpably violating the social 
compact and repudiating the Christian principles 
upon which it is based ; and whether we would 
not thereby forfeit our just title to the name of 


Friends. 


In conclusion, the committee propose for the 
serious consideration and judgment of the 
Quarterly Meeting, the propriety of endeavoring 
to stir up and encourage the Monthly Meetings 
to greater diligence, and the exercise of a more 
watchful Christian care over the conduct of their 
members, especially in regard to the support of 
our testimony against War, and all war-like 
preparations ; in order that they may be preserv- 
ed within the pale of our Religious Society, and 
the peaceable kingdom of Christ be more and 
more established in the earth. 

“Taken from the Minutes of said meeting. 

Ezra MICHENER, Clerk.” 





The following extracts from two private let- 
ters, written by Virginia Friends while attend- 
ing the late Baltimore Yearly Meeting, will be 
interesting to our readers, and allay the anxiety 
that has been felt for them during the suspen- 
sion of intercourse caused by the stoppage of the 
mails.—Ebs. 


Baltimore, Tenth mo. 27th, 1861. 

Dear FrRiEND,—It seems a long time since [ 
have had the privilege of communicating with 
thee in this manner, and now, being in this city 
attending Yearly Meeting, I gladly avail myself 
of the opportunity. 

Iam informed that you have heard many ru- 
mors about my being imprisoned in Virginia, 
which were entirely unfounded. I have thus far 
suffered no personal injury, nor any greater loss 
of property than is common among the citizens 
of our county, most of whom have had property 
taken from them for the army; but in many 
cases it has been paid for in Southern paper 
money, which is now our only currency. 

Our poor State is now suffering under the cal- 
amities of a civil war which, in some places, is 
attended with wasting, destruction and desolation. 
The county of Fairfax has suffered severely by 
the marching of armies through it, attended 
with skirmishing and loss of life. A large num- 
ber of the inhabitants have fled, and some neigh- 
borhoods are almost deserted. Around Manassas 
Junction the country is laid waste for many 
miles. Last week the first battle was fought in 
our county, and within ten miles of my residence. 
Thou hast, doubtless, read the details in the 
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papers. At our house we heard the booming of 
the cannon, and some of our neighbors heard the 
rattling of the musketry while they were engaged 
in the desperate conflict. The small detachment 
of the Federal army that landed from Harrison’s 
island was overpowered, and not having boats 
sufficient for their conveyance back, some were 
driven into the river and drowned, many killed 
and some hundreds captured. 

Some of my neighbors who visited the battle- 
field, said the spectacle after the battle was hor- 
rible. The Southern army, although victorious, 
suffered severely; some of my neighbors were 
killed and lamentation is heard in our land. 

There is so much difficulty in passing from 
Virginia into Maryland that Friends were much 
discouraged about attending Yearly Meeting, 
and when I came I supposed I was the only one 
that ventured, but I found one Friend here from 
Hopewell, and last night two more came from 
our meeting. There are several Friends here 
from Waterford and Woodlawn who are refugees 
now sojourning in Maryland. 


Baltimore, 11th mo. 1, 1861. 

Dear Frienp,—Our Yearly Meeting is just 
over. It was smaller than usual, many Friends 
from the other side of the Potomac being pre- 
vented from getting here. A few of us, how- 
ever, ventured, and met with no difficulty. We 
have been received by Friends here with much 
sympathy and feeling on account of our situation 
at home, and our Yearly Meeting has been a fa- 
vored season. We have got along 
during the past few months with much less in- 
convenience and interruption than was antici- 
pated, and far less than the reports about us at 
a distance indicated. Our young Friends have 
not been forced into the military ranks, as _re- 
ported, and we have suffered no more than other 
citizens. The officers took from such as had them, 
wagons, horses, corn, cattle, etc., as they were 
wanted in camp ; but they promise to pay for all, 
and have paid for considerable of it. Our great- 
est privation was the interruption of the mail 
facilities, as we were not permitted to send or 
receive letters or papers. 

Our meeting in Virginia has been greatly fa- 
vored, and it is cause for thankfulness, that we 
have had no military training nor camps near us. 
At Waterford, a regiment occupied part of 
Friends’ meeting-house, but otherwise treated 
Friends with respect. The soldiers would come 
into meeting and sit quietly, and seemed much 
interested in M. G.’s communications, and would 
boast to their companions of the good preaching 
they had, and that it came without pay, too. 
Two Friends had been arrested and put in jail, 
but, upon trial, the charges were proven untrue, 
and shown to have originated in malice; they 
were, therefore, cleared with credit. There has 
been much sickness among the Southern troops, 
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and many of them were sent into the country to 
be nursed through their convalesence. Many 
were sent into Friends’ families, where they were 
kindly cared for. These things have had the 
effect of lessening the prejudice felt by South- 
erners against Friends when they first came 
among us. 

The condition of things in our country is truly 
lamentable, and to the sensitive mind distress- 
ing. Last Second-day week, during the battle 
near Leesburg, the cannonading was distinctly 
heard in our neighborhood. 

One of the most discouraging features is the 
f.ct, that the professed ministers on both sides 
of almost all denominations are encouraging 
war; ministers of the same society, professing 


the same principles, are directly opposed to each | 


other, and actually engaged iu warfare. There 
is, however, this consolation, that those who sow 
to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
lasting. And though these may have, to mourn 
over the condition of the country, and lament 
its backslidings, there is no cause for real dis- 
couragement, for we have evidence, real substan- 
tial evidence, that the Lord knoweth them that 
are his, and though they may be subjected to 
trials and besetments, if they keep faithfully to 
the guidance of the holy Spirit, they will witness 
preservation. . 


I have been well rewarded for coming here. 


I have one daughter living in this city, and my 
eldest daughter who lives in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, not being able to get any tidings 
of us, could not feel sutisfied without coming 
here at this time, hoping to hear something 
from us, but not expecting to see me, but to our 
mutual surprise and gratification, we met unex- 


pectedly in the meeting-house yard. Such 
things are cause of thankfulness to our heavenly | 
Father ; for family affection is not the smallest 
of His blessings, and of this I largely participate | 
with my children. 
—-<9 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. XIX. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


The Mississippi river has strong contrasts to 
both the preceding ones. The La Plata rises in 
the southern tropic, in latitude 15° south, runs 
nearly due south, and discharges into the At- 
lantic in latitude 35° south; it also has a very 
large proportion of pampas, or plains covered 
with grass, within its basin. On the contrary, 
the Amazon itself runs nearly due east, while 
many of its branches have a north-east course, 
all within the southern tropic. This river has a 
larger proportion of the extent of its basin 
covered with an exceedingly dense thicket of 
timber and vegetation, than any other on the 
continent of America, or perhaps in the world. 
The whole of this district being watered by the 


| 


tropical rains and subjected to tropical heat, an 
impetus is given to vegetation, of which we of 
the temperate latitudes have little conception. 
The Mississippi, like the La Plata, runs near. 
| ly south, while the Missouri, its longest branch, 
| runs south-east, as well as the Arkansas and 
Red rivers, and the Ohio runs nearly west, 
These three great river systems take their rise 
in the great back-bone range of mountains of 
the American contincnt—the Andes of South, 
and the Rocky Mountains of North America, 
These make an extended range the entire length 
of the continent; they form the dividing line of 
water flowing to either ocean, and are by far 
| the longest mountain range on the globe. An- 
other peculiarity is, that there are numerous 
| voleanos in both South and North America 
within this range, and generally high up in the 
mountains; while in the eastern hemisphere the 
voleanos are almost entirely on islands, or near 
the sea coast. The basin of the Ohio was 
formerly almost an entire wilderness of heavy 
timber, that took vast labor to prepare it for the 
abode of civilized man; while the upper Missis- 
sippi and lower Missouri, alternated with timber 
and prairies, was more easily brought under culti- 
vation. The upper Missouri, as well as most of 
the confluents of the Mississippi, that rise in the 
Kocky Mountains, flow through extensive prairies, 
with only skirts of timber on the margin of the 
streams. In this section lessrain falls than further 
to the east, consequently the streams have less vol- 
ume of water than their length would seem to 
indicate, except when the melted snows of the 
mountains yield theirincrease. These mountains, 
like the Andes of South America, though not s0 
much elevated, yet, being in a colder latitude, 
condense the moisture of the air passing over 
them into snow, particularly in the fall and 
winter months. But the country on their east- 
ern side is very different from that of the Andes, 
as here there is no continued pressure of air 
saturated wich moisture against them, and but 
little rain falls. This gives a totally different 
aspect to the two basins, instead of the wonder 
ful growth of timber and other vegetation that 
makes a perfect wilderness in the former. We 
have in the latter vast plains covered with 4 
short grass, that gives sustenance to vast num 
bers of buffaloes and other ruminant animals; 4 
few carnivorous animals, as the panther and 
wolf, are found, but the great portion are graml- 
nivorous. These gave food to the aboriginal | 
Indians; and from the imperfection of theit 
arms, it is not likely that the numbers of these 
animals decreased until the arrival of the white 
man among them ; but now, from the great num- 
ber of the robes and skins brought to market 
every year, there is evidently reason to fear that | 
ere long these animals will be driven from theit | 
present ranges as they have been from the basins | 
of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. At the first 
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settlement of Virginia, the buffalo inhabited the 
great valley of that State west of the Blue Ridge, 
and long after that the fertile regions of Ken- 
tucky. 

Almost the entire basin of the Mississippi and 
its branches rest upon the secondary formation 
of geologists, consequently there are but few 
hard rocks to be found, except on the upper 
branches among the mountains. The result has 
been, that the water-courses have worn themselves 
down to their present position, and thus permit 
a larger extent of steamboat navigation than 
perhaps any other river at present ascer- 
tained. The basin of the Amazon, though con- 
siderably larger than the Mississippi, is yet too 
imperfectly known to institute a comparison in 
full, yet, from the much greater elevation of the 
mountains in which the former take their rise, 
it is very certain that navigation cannot reach 
as near to their sources as it does on the latter. 
Again, there is known to bea ledge of rocky 
country extending across some of the larger 
branches of the Amazon many hundred miles 
east of the Andes, and that these are barriers 
to navigation that cannot be overcome, except 
by canals; while in the entire Mississippi valley 
there is but one fall that fully obstructs naviga- 
tion uatil the mountains are reached on either 
side of the valley, and where the streams are 
small. These are the falls of St. Anthony high 
up on the Mississippi, yet even above these 
steamboat navigation may be continued almost 
to its source. The falls of the Ohio at Louis- 
ville do not obstruct navigation in high water, 
but locks are used to pass boats by in low water. 
It has been estimated that there are 25,000 
miles of navigable waters belonging to the Mis- 
sissippi basin. This estimate is only for high 
water, as many of the upper waters cannot be 
navigated except at such times. It is said that 
in high water, boats have ascended some of the 
rivers so far, that there was not room for them 
to turn round by machinery, and their only 
chance was to fasten one end of the boat, and 
let the other swing round with the current. 

This fact is remarkable, and, in an agricul- 
tural point of view, is valuable, as it gives 
facilities for communication to almost all parts 
of the country, and enables the farmer to send 
his products to market cheaply. There is per- 
haps no country in the world of equal extent 
that enjoys equal facilities, and few that exceed 
it in productiveness. 

The Mississippi river has less expansion in 
breadth than any other large river in America. 
In its general course it rarely exceeds one mile 
in breadth, and this width it carries down to 
tide-water. It is true there are some streams 
that leave the main river, even at low water, and 
hever return to it again, but pass off to the sea 
by other channels, but these discharge but a 
small part of its volume of water. At high 
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water these streams are much augmented, but 
their depth is small, in comparison with the 
main river. For many hundred miles the depth 
is from 100 to 150 feet. 

When Thomas Jefferson made the purchase 
of Louisiana, he sent Isaac Briggs, of Maryland, 
to make a reconnoisance of the country, and to 
report to the government. Isaac having been 
accustomed to see the small rivers of Maryland, 
on reaching tide-water, often expand to half a 
mile or a mile in width, was surprised, on reach- 
ing the Mississippi, to find it seldom more than 
a mile wide. He knew there was a vast extent 
of country west of the Alleghanies that was 
drained by that river, and that there must be 
much water discharged from it ; “ but,” said he, 
‘‘when I took my line and sounded the depth 
of the river, I saw where the water was.” This 
river is very crooked, and its banks are con- 
stantly wearing away ; the pressure of the stream 
being always against the concave side of the 
bends, and where deposits are found they are 
invariably on the convex side. At New Or- 
leans there has been added to the ground upon 
which the city stands about two squares next 
the river, and no doubt there has been as much 
worn off on the opposite side, thus presenting a 
rounded water front, and giving it the name of 
the Crescent City. The river sometimes changes 
its channel by wearing away the concave side of 
two opposite bends near each other, and then 
cutting its way through the neck of land, making 
a new channel, and leaving the old as a lake by 
filling up the old channel nearest the river. 
There are several such lakes near its present 
source that doubtless were formed in this way, 
and in a few instances the narrow neck of land 
was cut through by manual labor to shorten 
navigation, and there are other points where it 
will be advisable to do so again. As these bends 
are constantly increasing in length on the outer 
side, they add more and more to the length of 
the stream and increase the distance for naviga- 
tion. It is observed by those who pass both up 
and down the river, that during their voyage 
they steer towards every point of the compass. 
Those who leave the city to go up the river will 
observe, that before getting out of sight of its 
steeples, they will be going directly towards 
them for atime. The current of water under- 
mining the banks often causes large masses of 
the surface to fall into the river, and if there 
had been trees standing on them, they become 
dangerous objects in navigation. These planters, 
as these trees are called, will generally be lean- 
ing down stream; and as their upper branches 
become broken off, they leave the body of the 
tree below the water surface in a very dangerous 
position for steamboats to runs against, and ac- 
cidents frequently happen consequent upon their 
breaking through the bottom and sinking the 
vessel. To prevent this as much as possible, 
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the general government some years ago had all 
the timber withia a certain distance cut down, 
at exposed points, and where planters stood, had 
them sawed off low down in the water. 

For many hundred miles of the lower part of 
this river, the land immediately on the bank is 
higher than further from the stream. This is 
caused by the overflow of its water, the solid 
materials conveyed by the water (which is al- 
ways muddy) being caught by the vegetation 
nearest the river, deported there to a great ex- 
tent. Some distance from the river the water 
becomes nearly clear, as it passes into lagoons 
and marshes that border this river to a large 
extent. In these marshes there is a heavy 
growth of timber, some of which, particularly 
the southern cypress, will grow in several feet 
depth of water. Here there is a large growth 
of vegetation constantly falling in and filling up 
these lagoons and marshes; vines, creepers and 
leaves, with large quantities of moss growing on 
trees, and the trees themselves falling, cause 
vast accumulations of vegetable matter, and 
when this matter becomes covered up with 
water, it does not decay. 

Charles Lyell, the geologist, in visiting Ame- 
rica some years ago, examined these marshes 
with great interest, and pointed out how vegeta- 
ble matter might be accumulated as it was here ; 
and should some convulsions of nature, by earth- 
quake or otherwise, cover this up for many ages, 
it might be converted into coal. Some years 
ago, when a company were about erecting gas- 
works in New Orleans, in digging a foundation 
the workmen came upon a bed of cypress timber 
lying beneath the city, and as the workmen were 
chiefly Irish, and did not understand the use 
of the axe as well as the spade, Kentuckians 
were employed to cut the timber away. 

The effect of the deposit of the solid matters 
brought down by the waters of this river, is visi- 
ble for a distance out into the Gulf of Mexico, 
as well as along the border of the river. The 
muddy waters of the river being lighter than 
the salt waters of the gulf, are seen floating 
above them for some distance, and vessels passing 
through this will throw up the clear water of the 
gulf in its track, as the upper waters are pushed 
sideways. When the officers who had charge of 
the coast survey examined that part around the 
mouth of the Mississippi, they found that the 
depth of water gradually increased from the 
shore directly south for a short distance, when 
it deepened rapidly to more than 150 fathoms; 
but north, around towards the coast of Alabama 
and Florida, the depth was moderate, until get- 
ting off shore to about a north-east course from 
the mouth of the river, where it suddenly deep- 
ened to the usual depth of the gulf. There being 
& current passing out of the gulf through the 


Florida straits, caused a current to set east by| constantly in motion, created a nausea with me, 
the mouth of the Mississippi, and this causes! while the gas affected my head very sensibly. 
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the solid matter to be deposited the north side 
of the discharge, as is shown by these sound- 
ings. This, in process of time, will sensibl 
effect the navigation off shore, as it is now shab 
low and dangerous in many places already. 

The annual rise in the Mississippi river is said 
by Wm. Darby, in his Gazetteer, to be greater 
above the delta than below it. That part called 
the delta is below where the first stream leads 
the water off from the river in high water, thus 
causing an overflow of land below. At Natchez, 
where there is a high bluff, the floods rise from 
30 to 40 feet, while at New Orleans, the average 
is about 9 feet; but between the two places 
several rivers lead off in high water, though but 
few do in low water. Along much of the lower 
part of the river, the river is confined from over- 
flow hy banks or levees, as they are termed. 
These levees were begun by the Spaniards when 
they were possessed by Louisiana, and have been 
kept up since, and are necessary for the protec- 
tion of the country in high water. At New 
Orleans the water in the river in freshets is 
higher than the streets of the city, and when 
the levees become broken, as they sometimes do, 
a good deal of the city is overflowed. The land 
along the margin of the river is extremely rich, 
but only extends for about half a mile back, 
where the morass or marsh commences. This is 
still lower than the ground near the river, and 
is irreclaimable; it serves for a supply of tim- 
ber, but cannot be drained; it is too level. The 
only land that can be cultivated lies along the 
margin of the river, and the plantations all 
front the river, and run back to the marsh, and 
are estimated by the length of front. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NOTES OF TRAVEL.—NO. V. 


Oil City, Venango County, Tenth month 22d, 1861. 


When I closed my last number I thought I 
had done, but I see so much around me of inter- 
est that I feel tempted again to intrude, hoping 
not to weary the readers of the Intelligencer. 

In company with a friend, I yesterday after- 
noon made a pedestrian tour about five miles up 
the creek, stopping when about half way there 
to attend a meeting called for the purpose of 
regulating Pound freshets, so called, of which 
more anon. 

After this we extended our walk up to and a 
little beyond the recent burning well, which was 
still pouring its volume of oil into the ereek, and 
belching forth its nauseous gas. No attempt had 
been made to save the former, there being no 
appliances at hand for the purpose. The pun- 
gent odor emitted from the oil in the vicinity of 
the flowing wells, where it is of necessity kept 
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The shades of evening coming on, we put up at 
one of the numerous rustic boarding houses 
dotted along the banks of the creek, where I was 
surprised to find such good accommodation. 
Everything was rough, but everything was clean 
and good. ‘he beef, bread, butter and tea 
were all good. ’Tis true, “‘ mine host,” after first 
serving his guests, had a fashion of placing the 
dishes before him and ever and anon dipping his 
own spoon into them, (cleansing it with his tongue 
each time,) as occasion required, while the morning 
ablutions were performed outside the house, with 
one towel, one wash-basin, and one bucket for about 
a dozen men, into the latter of which one of these 
also had a fashion of his own of dipping his 
tooth brush frequently in order to keep it as clean 
as he desired while performing this part of 
“ making his toilet.” 

But such small matters as these should never 
destroy the equanimity of the weary and hungry 
traveller; should the stomach revolt, wait awhile, 
hunger does wonders in the way of compromises. 

The house was of rough boards on which 
neither plastering, paint or white wash had been 
wasted. Qur lodging room was the spacious 
garret, through the wide cracks of which the 
nauseous gas from an adjacent well constantly 
penetrated. Our portion of the room cortained 
six double beds, all occupied, with an adjoining 
room partitioned off, without any door, a mere 
open entrance, more select than ours, as it con- 


tained only two beds. 

The beadsteads were simply four pieces of 
scantling, forming the legs, kept together by the 
requisite boards at the ends and sides, the beds 


of straw, &c., &c. This delineation is not given 
ina spirit of complaint, as we were perfectly 
satisfied, but simply as descriptive of a first class 
boarding house in this rough region. At the 
mouth of the creek, of course there are regular 
hotels. 

Business requiring it, after a very early break- 
fast, we sep»rated, and I proceeded three miles 
further up the creek. here being neither road 
or path through the woods at this point, 1 was 
compelled to descend to the bank and pass im- 
mediately by one of the large flowing wells, 
Where the slope was completely covered with a 
greasy slime nearly, if not quite a quarter of an 
inch thick, and where it required the utmost 
caution to retain a footing. ‘The grass, every 
low tree, every bush and twig was covered with 
oil. Ifyou touched anything or it touched your 
clothing, it left its mark. 

I looked sorrowfully at broad cloth and cassi- 
mers brushing through these—hesitated a mo- 
ment, aud then pushed on, well convinced it was 
a splendid place to spoil a good suit of clothes. 

On | blundered and stumbled over fallen 
trees, and over rocks round on the top and jut- 
ting out into the creek, putting myself into very 
Unpleasant proximity with the latter several 


times. Duriog my walk I did not see “ rivers 
of oil,” but I did see perfect ditches of oil, and 
ponds of oil, the mere wastage from a large well 
or wells some distance off. And I did see, a 
muddy road, not the usual admixture of mother 
earth and water, but where oil was the liquid 
component. At this particular spot, an accidental 
fire is much dreaded by some; it would spread 
terribly, as there are tanks dotted all round con- 
taining thousands of barrels, and the very ground 
itself would be a great conductor. 

After being ferried over the creek in an oil 
wagon, the driver of which cautioned me not to 
bear much weight on the side of the seat on which 
we were perched up, as it was broken, and if I 
fell into the creek it would “ hurt me for a week,” 
I took the mountain road over hill and dale to 
avoid repeating the first unpleasant portion of my 
walk, when [ turned my face towards Oil City, 
arriving there just in time for dinner, after a 
tiresome tramp of some twelve or thirteen miles, 
amply repaid, however, by what I had seen. 

‘he burning well has been several times alluded 
to. A relative who was an eye witness, penned 
the following description, which was subsequent- 
ly published in one of the county papers. The 
account shows the fears entertained of the fire 
spreading :—“ We heard a report of a great fire at 
au oil well up the creek, and having some curi- 
osity to gratify, we wended our way up, and 
found it on the Blood farm, five miles from the 
mouth. At the depth of 470 fect, a vein of 
oil was struck, from which a volume of gas issued, 
forcing up a stream of oil to the full capacity of 
a 4 inch pipe, to the height of 80 to 100 feet. 
In a few minutes after, the gas caught fire from 
the engiue, and with the stream of oil also burn- 
ing, presented a grand, but fearful spectacle. 
We reached the spot some hours after the occur- 
rence took place, being directed to it first by the 
great volume of smoke emitted from the gas and 
oil, and next by the roaring noise, resembling 
that of a distant water-fall. As we neared it, a 
sudden turn in the creek brought us in full view 
of the burning well. It presented a sheet of 
flame, five to eight feet in diameter near the 
mouth and widening as it rose in mid air,—the 
stream of oil soon after escaping from the pipe, 
spreading itself, and catching fire, after ascend- 
ing some 60 to 80 feet, coming down again in 
balls of liquid fire,—a dark cloud of smoke ac- 
companying, aud filling the air for miles around, 
—the whole belching forth from the great reser- 
voir below, and carried up as if by a sweeping 
whirlwind. It may burn for weeks, and we shall, 
if possible, take a view of it after night-fall. 
Some three or four of those employed were 
burned, but not seriously. 

Another flowing well—yielding probably 1,000 
barrels in 24 hours—was struck a week previous, 
not more than 200 feet distant, where there is a 
large quantity of oil in tanks and barrels, and it 
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is in danger of being fired also, as the air is full 
of gas.” 

But to return to the “ pond freshets ” spoken 
of. About twenty-one miles fromthe mouth of 
the creek is a saw mill, and some three miles 
further down another, and when the proprietors 
desire to float their lumber down they tear away 
a portion of the dam and their purpose is accom. 
plished. The boatmen have been in the habit 
of availing themselves of these without paying 
anything for the privilege. It is said these 
freshets cost the proprietor each time from thirty 
to forty dollars ; and one evening last week, 
after dark, one was opened without any notice, 
and it is thought for the purpose of causing 
destruction amongst the boats as a retaliation. 
There were about three hundred boats on the 
ereek which were hurried pell mell down the 
stream, thirty-seven of which stranded, some 
broken up and utterly ruined, others much 
injured, while the surface of the creek itself was 
covered with floating barrels of oil. If intended 
as a retaliation its purpose was too certainly at- 
tained. 

The meeting alluded to resulted in the forma- 
tion of an association of the proprietors of a 
number of the wells, as well asshippers, for obtain- 
ing these freshets regularly twice a week by pay- 
ing a tax of two cents per barrel, which arrange- 
ment will no doubt be effected; and which will 
enable boatmen to make two trips a week, instead 
of laying by eight or ten days at a time waiting 
for rain, as they sometimes do. The flat boats, 
with empty barrels for oil, are many of them 
towed up the creek by horses, the only tow path 
being the entire breadth of the bottom of the 
creek which is entirely covered with flat stones, 
scarce a vestige of mud to be seen. 

When loaded, they draw too much water to 
be returned by the same process. 

The oil floating on the surface is very injuri- 
ous to the horses’ legs, diseasing the skin very 
much. The roads, none too good in this section 
of country at the best of times, are now ina 
terrible condition, an expletive, certainly justi- 
fied, when the inhabitants themselves, who have 
been used to them, complain bitterly ; some even 
asserting that the bottoms had dropped out. 
Allusion has been made to the mildness of the 
season—the grass and grain fields, and even the 
bean vines present the appearance of early 
spring—but this certainly cannot last many days 
longer. J. M. E. 
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MAxiMs OF Business.—Such suggestions as 
the following would secure a race of business men 
who would honor the land that furnishes them 
so noble a theatre for successful enterprise. 1. 
Engage in no business inconsistent with the strict- 
est morality, nor in which you cannot daily seek 
the blessing of the Most High. 2. Follow your 
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tations to speculation or rapid acquisition may 
present themselves. 
trade,” however sanctioned by custom, that involve 
deception or untruthfulness. 4. Never incur a 
debt beyond your resources. 5. Always live 
within your income. 
of your income, beforehand, to charitable uses, to 
be employed and accounted for as systematically 
as family expenditures. The man who will regu- 
late his business by such simple rules as these, 
may free himself from the feverish excitements 
of adventurous traffickers, and assure himself, 
with God’s blessing, of an honest competency, if 
not ofa benevolent. affluence and a good name.— 
Christian Penny Mag. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MO. 16,1861. 





chosen vocation, and that alone, whatever temp- 



























8. Adopt no “tricks of 


6. Devote a fixed portion 
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A new carrier having been placed upon the 


route of the Intelligencer, it is but reasonable 
to anticipate occasional errors and omissions; 
the publisher will be glad if subscribers will re- 
port at the office, all such coming under their no- 
tice. 


————_ 20 
BUXTON’S SLAVERY AND FREEDOM IN THE 
BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


Many well disposed persons appear to doubt 


the ability of emancipated slaves to take care of 
themselves, and it is not unusual for those who 
have given but little attention to the subject, to 
point to the British West India Islands as an 
illustration of the truth of this theory. 


Some years since, the late Joseph John Gurney 


published an account of his travels in these [sl- 
ands, and stated many facts derived from actual 
observation and enquiry, and now within a short 


period Charles Buxton, M. P., and a nephew of 
Joseph John Gurney, has issued in England a 
small volume of 90 pages, entitled ‘“‘ Slavery and 
Freedom in the British West Indies.” 

The evidences of the favorable workings of 
emancipation are derived from official sources 
and the statements of the Governors of the Isl- 
ands, and exhibit gratifying evidence of the 
progress of the colored population in wealth, civ- 
ilization and general prosperity. 

A recent writer upon the same subject has 
stated, that “it isa proved fact that negroes 
who do not owe their liberty to insurrection, re- 
main disposed to devote themselves to labors in 
the fields,” and in alluding to the negroes in the 
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British Colonies, he further says, “ Their little 
fields, their pretty villages, manifest real pros- 
perity ; and there is something among them that 
is worth more than prosperity; there is moral pro- 
gress, the development of intellect, and the ele- 
vation of souls.” We give a few of the closing 
paragraphs of Buxton’s work. 


To men of business one fact will show the 
sound commercial state of the British West In- 
dies, namely, that in the year 1857 the Colonial 
Bank received bills from the West Indies to the 
amount of more than £1,300,000, and less than 
£8,000 were returned. Nor was there a single 
failure in the West India trade during the fright- 
ful commercial crisis in the autumn of that year. 
And as a demonstration that the West Indies 
are advancing with great rapidity, we may give 
a few statistics, which simply show that trade 
and agriculture are expanding year by year. 
The total exports from Great Britain to the West 
Indies in 1857 were valued at half a million 
more than the average of the preceding ten 
years, and actually in that year exceeded 
her exports to Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Greece, the Azores, Madeira, and Morocco 
all combined. The exports and imports toge- 


ther of the West Indies amounted, in the four 
years ending with 1852, to just £32,500,000 ; 
and in the four years ending with 1857 to just 


£37,000,000, an increase of £4,500,000 in four 
years. In the year 1857 the total trade to and 
fro of these islands was valued at £10,735,000, 
and the value of the sugar imported from them 
intothe United Kingdom, in that year, was no 
less than £5,618,000. 

These official statistics and reports absolutely 
demonstrate the fact that the West Indies are 
rapidly advancing in wealth and prosperity ; nor 
must it be supposed that they are merely “put- 
ting money in their purse,” without a corres- 


ponding advance in the general character of the | 


people. After the great crash of 1847, indeed, 
when society was flung into misery and confusion, 
the extreme want of capital for a while had a 
demoralizing effect upon the laborer; and we be- 
lieve that then there was more idleness and vice 
than at any other time since slavery was done 
away. But it is plain that an extraordinary im- 
provement has taken place im the habits, and 
character, and position of the negroes in the 
West Indies. The contrast between the whole 
life of the laborer in these islands, and what it 
was when he was a slave, is in the highest de- 
gree striking. We have already portrayed some 
of the features of the old state. We have re- 
ferred to the frightful tyranny to which he was 
liable, the severe punishments, and the waste 
of life; and unless the proprietor had been resi- 
dent on the estate, and had taken pains to make 
things better, the slaves seemed to have lived in 
4 miserable style. There were many exceptions, 
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of course; and the domestic slaves were often 
able to make as grand a display as the freemen 
now; but for the most part, a hut of wattle, 
daubed with mud, was the home, and a coarse 
cap, shirt, and trousers, formed the dress of the 
preedial slaves; the females being arrayed in a 
shift and coarse baize petticoat, with a handker- 
chief round their heads, Their food,too (consisting 
in a great degree of salt fish), was mainly de- 
pendent on the caprice or ability of the owners, 
and was but too often far short of what they re- 
quired. 


The change from the old state of things is de- 
scribed on all hands as being most gratifying ; 
and especially in those thousands of cases where 
the negroes have built altogether new villages 
for themselves. The cottages are either neatly 
thatched, or shingled with pieces of hard wood. 
Some are built of stone or wood ; but generally 
are plastered also on the outside, and whitewash- 
ed. Many are ornamented with a portico in 
front to screen the sitting-apartment from sun 
and rain; while for the admission of light and 
air, as well as to add to their appearance, they 
exhibit either shutters or jalousies, painted green, 
or small glass windows. 


The result is that they present “a very pleas- 
ing appearance.” Sir Henry Barkly was re- 
minded by those in the hills of the villages in 
Switzerland, and he says they have a decided 
air of progressive civilization and comfort about 
them; and that it is quite clear, whatever may 
be the case elsewhere, that their inhabitants are 
not retrograding either in their moral or physi- 
cal condition. And the same dispatch contains 
a report by a stipendiary magistrate, and speaks 
of “ the thousands of well-cultivated settlements, 
with their tastefully-arranged cottages and gar- 
dens, which have given quite a different appear- 
ance to the country since August, 1838, and be- 
speak the prosperity and comfort of the occu- 
pants, and present a cheering prospect, and an 
encouraging hope for the future.” Another 
magistrate reports to him that the advancement 
in the condition of the laboring class is unmis- 
tukably apparent. 

The number of such settlements that have 
been established since emancipation is almost in- 
credible. Within eight years of that event, 
nearly two hundred villages of the kind we have 
been describing had been built, and full 100,000 
acres of land purchased by the negroes of Ja- 
muicaalone. A statement was readin the House 
of Commons in 1842, by Lord Stanley (the Co- 
lonial minister), that “it would appear wonder- 
ful how so much had been accomplished in the 
island, in building, planting, digging, and mak- 
ing fences. The number of freeholders who have 
become freeholders by their accumulation and 
industry, in the island of Jamaica, amounted, in 
1840, to 7,340. 

They are rising, too, with rapidity in the 
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Social scale, and would seem to be as fit as white 
men for any kind of employment. Mr. Baird 
mentions that, in the Legislature of many of the 
islands, there are already sundry negro members, 
as well as many gentlemen of color. When Mr. 
Bigelow visited Jamaica, there were ten ora 
dozen colored men in the Legislative Assembly, 
which consists altogether of about fifty members; 
and the police force, the officers, of the peniten- 
tiary, the officers of the courts of justice, as well 
as some of the barristers, were colored men; 
and we believe they have since been freely ad- 
mitted to the magistracy and to political office. 
The old prejudice against African blood is dis- 
appearing, though under slavery it was intensely 
strong ; so much so that the colored people were 
generally not allowed to be buried in the same 
churchyard with the whites. Nay, at St. John’s, 
in Antigua, the church bell was not allowed to 
be profaned by tolling for the demise of these 
degraded people, and a smaller one was actually 
provided for that purpose ! 

Year by year, too, education is making way ; 
and though in some districts it is complained 
that the negroes do not show eagerness to obtain 
schooling for their children, from others very 
satisfactory reports are sent; and the Governors, 
almost without exception, state that crime is di- 
minishing in the islands. In fact, crime of an 
atrocious character is very rare inleed. The 
negroes are guilty of a great deal of petty pilfer- 
ing, and they are also regardless of truth ; but 
happily, drunkenness is not one of their prevail- 
ing faults; nor are they given to deeds of vio- 
lence, or of deliberate villany. They are a merry, 
light-hearted, and kindly people; somewhat 
shallow and thoughtless, and with the faults that 
cowe of that character ; but docile, orderly, and 
peaceable. . - - 7 

The two main conclusions which are enforced 
upou us by our investigations are these ; the one 
that slavery and monopoly were bearing the 
West Indies to ruin; the other, that under free 
labor and free trade they are rising to great 
wealth. Under slavery and monopoly the labor- 
ing class was miserable, and was perishing mis- 
erably. Under slavery and monopoly, the owa- 
ers of the soil were reduced to the greatest pitch 
of distress. The state of affairs which had arisen 
under this old dispensation bad rendered a crash 
some day inevitable. But when once that blow 
had fallen, and the old things had passed away, 
and the new things had come, then the inherent 
virtue of the principle of freedom became mani- 
fest ; and it is now working out the most bene- 
ficent, the most astonishing—what a few years 
ago would have seemed the most incredible—re- 
sults. Wisdom has been justified of her children. 
Seeking only to do the thing that was just and 
noble—seeking uot to please herself, but to do 
the will of God—Englaod set free her slaves. 
It is plain that, but for her so doing, her colo- 
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nies would have sunk to irretrievable destruc- 
tion. It proves now that, by so doing, she hag 
set them on the way to a prosperity and happi- 
ness unknown before; that not only are the 
former slaves enjoying a degree of comfort and 
independence almost unparalleled, but that our 
own trade with these islands is becoming of 
higher and higher value. They are yearly en- 
riching us more and more with the wealth of 
their fertile soil. Instead of being the plague 
of statesmen, the disgrace of England, they are 
becoming possessions to the British Crown of 
incalculable value. Never did any deed of a 
nation show more signally that to do right is the 
truest prudence, than the great deed of emanci- 
pation. 

Diep, near Petersburg, York Springs, Adams Co., 
Pa., on the 22d of 10th mo., 1861, Puese Jang, 
daughter of Nathan and Edith Smith, in the 18th 
year of her age. 


——__ 20 _—___—_— 


THE UNIVERSAL METAMORPHOSIS. 


If a wafer be laid on a surface of polished 
metal, which is then breathed upon, and if, when 
the moisture of the breath has evaporated, the 
wafer be shaken off, we shall find that the whole 
polished surface is not as it was before, although 
our senses can detect no difference ; for if we 
breathe again upon it, the surface will be moist 
every where except on the spot previously shel- 
tered by the wafer, which will now appear asa 
~pectral image ou the surface. Again and again 
we breathe, and the moisture evaporates, but still 
the spectral wafer reappears. This experiment 
succeeds after a lapse of many months, if the 
metal be carefully put aside where its surface can- 
not be disturbed. If a sheet of paper on which 
a key has been laid to be exposed for some 
minutes to the sunshine, and then instantaneously 
viewed in the dark, the key being removed, a 
fading spectre of the key will be visible. Let this 
paper be put aside four many mouths where noth- 
ing can disturb it, and then in darkness be laid 
on a plate of hot metal, the spectre of the key 
will again appear. In the case of bodies more 
highly phosphorescent than paper, the spectres 
of mauy different objects which may have been 
laid on it in succession will, on warming, emerge 
in their proper order. This is equally true of 
our bodies and out minds. We are involved in 
the universal metamorphosis. Nothing leaves 
us wholly as it found us. Every man we meet, 
every bouk we read, every picture or landscape 
we see, every word or tone we hear, mingles with 
our being and modifies it. There are cases on 
record of ignorant women, in states of insanity, 
uttering Greek and Hebrew phrases, which in 
past years they have heard their masters utter, 
without, of course, comprehending them. These 
tones had long been forgotten ; the traces were 80 
faint that, under ordinary conditions, they were 
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invisible; but their traces were there, and in the 
intense light of cerebral excitement they started 
into prominence, just as the spectral image of the 
key started into sight on application of heat. It 
is thus with all the influences to which we are 
subjected.— Cornhill Magazine. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 


TENTH MONTH. 
1860. | 1861. 


Rain during some portion ot 
the 24 hours,.......cc.ccccsseee 11 days. | 10 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,..... “ 0 « 


Cloudy without storms,......... 
Clear in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, 


31 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&C. 1860. 1861. 


| ———— 
Mean temperature of the 
month at Penna. Hospital,..| 56.67 deg. |60.00 deg. 
Highest do. do. do. do.| 74.00 “ 85.00 « 
Lowest do. do. do. do.| 39.00 “ [38.00 «& 
Rain during the month 4.52 inch. | 3.80 inch. 
Deatus during the -month, 
counting four current weeks 
for each year, 887 | 896 


Average of the mean temperatures of the | 
10th month, for the past seventy-two | 

JOATE recccee scvccccee cocccccecsccces cocseeso-ees 54.46 deg. 
Highest do. during same period, 1793,64.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 1827, 46.60 

Being the coldest Tenth month on record. 

The month under review for the present year 
has been remarkable for its mildness ; a few days 
near the first of the month particularly so, as the 
following exhibit will show: 

9 o'clock. 12 o'clock. 1} o’clock. 
10th mo. 5th, 78 803 83 
“ 6th, 73 77 85 
” 7th, 783 83 82 

On the 6th it rose, in some situations, to 87 
degrees, and one gentleman has assured us that 
his reached 89 degrees in the shade, free from 
reflection. 

The writer has records of his own going back 
as far as 1833, inclusive; and commencing with 
1838, at which time more care was taken than 
had been previously; he proposes giving a 
synopsis of the hottest day in the Tenth month 
of each year, as recorded at 9, 12 and 3 o’clock, 
respectively. 

He will first avail himself of the labors of the 
late Charles Peirce, who was a close observer of 
the weather, and will give his records of every- 
thing especially remarkable as to extreme heat 
from 1790 down to 1838. 

1793—The medium temperature of this month 








was 64. On five days the mercury ran up to 86, 
and on ten days from 76 to 78 at mid-day. 

1798—On ten days it varied from 66 to 68 
degrees. 

1801—On the first day it ran up to 70; on 
three other days, 68. 

1802—On the first four days, from 68 to 74. 

1803—Twice it reached 7 degrees. 

1805—On three or four days, from 72 to 74. 

1807—On four days it reached 70. . 

1810.—On two days it reached 70. 

1815—Is noted at 70, and above, the forepart 
of the month. 

1818—Twice it reached 70. 

For the next twenty years nothing remarkable 
in the way of heat is noted, but often the re- 
verse, viz: The year 1827 is noted us having 
“the coldest Tenth month on record.” And 
again, in 1836, he states, “the mercury did not 
rise above 47 at mid-day for eight days. On 
one of these days it only rose to 43 at mid-day, 
and during the night it sunk to 20, which is 
12 degrees below the freezing point. This was 
the coldest Tenth month night on our record.” 

We now quote from our own diary, com- 
mencing with 1838 : . 

% Hm & | 9. 12. 
1838— Ist, 61 70 72/1850—17th, 61 71 
1838— 6th, 62 69 69/1851—13th, 70 73 
1839— 4th, 65 72 71|1852— 8th, 69 79 
1840— 6th, 55 67 77|1853— 22d, 66 72 
1841—17th, 55 65 68/ 1854—12th, 68 72 
1842— 2d, 60 80 76/|1855—I1lth, 61 72 
1843— 8th, 64 60 58/1856—10th, 58 69 
1844—18th, 62 65 67/1857—15th, 74 64 
1845—1lth, 72 78 77| 1858— 4th, 73 87 
1846— 9th, 65 76 81) 1859— 5th, 68 72 
1847—10th, 62 67 70/|1860— 2d, 62 70 
1848—17th, 64 70 72/1861— 6th, 73 77 
1849—28th, 62 68 72/|1861— 7th, 78 83 

The above exhibit gives, as before stated, 
the hottest day in the mouth for each respective 
year. 

It will also be seen that the mean temperature 
has not been equalled for excess of heat since the 
year 1793. Very few during that period reached 
58 degrees, and on/y two 59 degrees, viz :—1848, 
59.27, and 1858, 59 degrees, while the average, 
as before noted, has been 54.46 degrees. 

J. M. E. 

Philada., 11th mo. 4th, 1861. 


——_—0 > —___—_ 
LIGHT IN THE SEA. 


A paper on the nature of the Deep Sea Bed, 
by Dr. Wallich, was lately read at a meeting of 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain. The 
following passage occurred in it :—‘ Light, or 
rather the absence of it, can hardly be said to 
determine, in any important degree, the distribu- 
tion and limitation of the lower forms of animal 
light. Light is not essential even in the case 
of some of the higher orders. A large class of 
creatures, both terrestrial and marine, possess 
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no true organs of vision, although there is good 
reason for believing that they do possess some 
special sensory apparatus susceptible to the in- 
fluence of light; whilst certain creatures, whose 
habitation is in subterranean caves or lakes, as | 
in the Magdalena near Adelsburg, and the Great 
Mammoth caves in Kentucky, either possess no 
organs of vision or possess them in so rudi- 
mentary a state, as to prove clearly that the ab- 
sence or imperfect development of the sense may 
be compensated for by the higher development | 
of other senses. It is impossible at present to 
say to what depth light penetrates in the sea. 
The photographic art will, no doubt, one day | 
solve the problem. But it is almost certain 
that a limit is attained, and that, moreover, long 
before the deep recesses gaged by the sounding 
machines are reached, where the light-giving | 
portion of the ray cannot penetrate even in its, 
most attenuated condition; and yet, as shall | 
hereafter be shown, creatures have been found | 
down in those profound and dark abysses, whose | 


° ° ° ° A | 
coloring is as delicate and varied as if they had | 


passed their existence under the bright influence | 
of a summer sun.”—Scientific American. 


+ 
——__ - ~~ 


THE WORLD HARVEST. 


| 

They are sowing their seed in the daylight fair, | 

They are sowing their seed in the noonday’s glare, 

They are sowing their seed in the soft twilight, 

They are sowing their seed in the solemn night ; | 
What shall their harvest be ! 

They are sowing their seed of pleasant thought, | 

In the Spring’s green light they have blithely wrought ; 

They have brought their fancies from wood and dell, 

Where the mosses creep and the flower-buds swell: 
Rare shall the harvest be! 


They are sowing the seed of word and deed, 
*Which the cold know not, nor the careless heed; 
Of the gentle word and the kindest deed, 
That have blest the heart in its sorest need: 
Sweet shall the harvest be! 


And some are sowing the seeds of pain, 

Of late remorse and in maddened brain, 

And the stars shall fall and the sun shall wane, 

Ere they root the weeds from the soil again ; 
Dark will the harvest be ! 


And some are standing with idle hand, 

Yet they scatter seed on their native land; 

And some are sowing the seeds of care, 

Which their soil has borne and still must bear ; 
Sad will the harvest be! 


They are sowing the seed of noble deed, 

With a sleepless watch and an earnest heed ; 

With a ceaseless hand o’er the earth they sow, 

And the fields are whitening where’er they go ; 
Rich will the harvest be! 


Sown in darkness or sown in light, 

Sown in weakness or sown in might, 

Sown in meekness or sown in wrath, 

In the broad work-field or the shadowy path, 


. 


Sure will the harvest be! 


INTELLIGENCER. 


A DOUBTING HEART. 
Where are the swallows fled? 
Frozen and dead, 
Perchance, upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
O doubting heart! 
Far over purple seas, 
They wait, in sunny ease 
The balmy southern breeze, 
To bring them to their northern home once more. 
Why must the flowers die ? 
Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 
O doubting heart ! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 
The sun has hid its rays 
These many days : 
Will dreary hours never leave the earth? 
O doubting heart! 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky 
That soon (for spring is nigh) 
Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 
Fair hope is dead, and light 
{s quenched in night. 
What sound can break the silence of despair? 
O doubting heart! 
The sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angels’ silver voices stir the air. 
—Adelaide Anne Proctor. 


=OntG§e— 


DR. HAYES’ EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 
(Concladed from page 558.) 


The winter was passed in health and comfort. 
We were fortunate in capturing upwards of 200 
raindeer, which kept both ourselves and the dogs 
constantly supplied with fresh food. 

The winter brought, however, some serious 
misfortunes. A disease which had been prevail- 
ing in North Greenland during the last few 
years, broke out among the dogs, and of the fine 
pack which which I had taken from the Danish 
settlements, only eleven animals remained alive 
on the 20th of December. You are well aware 
that my plans of explorations were wholly based 
upon dogs as a means of transport across the ice, 
and situated as I was—on the east side of the 
strait and ninety miles further south than I had 
anticipated—I became seriously apprehensive 
for the success of the approaching effort. 

My party beiug necessarily small, I could not 
send into the field more than a boat’s crew of 
able-bodied men, and these I had always con- 
sidered as merely auxiliary to the dogs, and 
without the dogs altogether unavailable for the 
service to be performed. 

My anxiety was fully shared by Mr. Sonn- 
tag, the astronomer to the expedition, and my 
able second in command. He early volunteered 
to go South to endeavor to open communication 
with the Esquimaux of Northumberland Island, 
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with the hope of obtaining dogs. His former 
experience when with Dr. Kane, had famifiar- 
jzed him with all the phases of Arctic travel, 
and no one could have been better fitted for the 
task. Besides the usefulness of the proposed 
journey, it was peculiarly in harmony with his 
active and enterprising spirit. His offer was 
accepted, and he left the vessel on the 22d of 
December, with a sledge and nine dogs, accom- 
anied by the Esquimaux Hans, intending to 
make the journey and return during the moon- 
light period then setting in. It is my sad duty 
to inform you that he died while absent. 

It appears from Hans’s report, that the 
immediate cause of Mr. Sonntag’s death was cold. 
Hans, upon his return, stated that they travelled 
the first day to Sutherland Island, where they 
camped in a snow hut, and were there detained 
two days. Their next camp was at Sorfalik, a 
deserted Esquimaux station on the coast, fifteen 
miles below Cape Alexander, where they built 
another snow hut. They set off next day directly 
for Northumberland Island. The ice, although 
covered with light snow, appeared to be suf- 
ficiently strong. Mr. Sonntag walked in advance 
of the sledge, and when about five miles from the 
land he came upon thin ice and broke through. 
Hans assisted him out of the water, and they 
immediately put back for Sorfalik. Before that 
place was reached Mr. Sonntag was insensible, 
and he died soon afterward. His remains were 
subsequently brought to the vessel, and were 
interred near the observatory. 

Hans succeeded in reaching Esquimaux ; but 
by over-driving and injudicious management, 
five of the dogs were killed, and the remaining 
four were permanently injured. I had now only 
six animals. The Esquimtux came to the vessel 
some weeks later, and from them I obtained by 
purchase, a sufficient number to make two teams 
of seven each. 

It was not until late in March that the ice 
formed around Cape Ohlsen, and the land being 
too mountainous for sledge travelling, I was not, 
until that time, able to set out northward. At 
that period I made a preliminary journey to Fog 
Harbor, and there established a provision depot. 

[ availed myself of this opportunity to visit 
Rensselaer Harbor, Dr. Kane’s Winter quarters. 
No vestige of the Advance was discovered. She 
has probably drifted out to sea with the ice. 
During this journey the coldest temperatures of 
the cruise were recorded. On one day the 
thermometer sank to 664 degrees, and on an- 
other to 68 degrees below zero. We camped at 
night on this, as well as on all subsequent jour- 
neys, in the snow hut of the Esquimaux. 

Active preparations had been making since 
January, for the spring campaign, and we were 
ready for the final start on the 4th of April. The 
chief equipment consisted of a metallic life-boat, 
twenty feet in length, mounted upon runners, 
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provisions fot a boat’s erew of six persons for 
five months, provisions. for seven persons and 
fourteen dogs for six weeks, together with a care- 
ful allowance stock of fuel for the above named 
period. We started from the vessel on the above 
mentioned date, with our entire equipment, the 
boat and its cargo being drawn by the whole 
available ship’s company and fourteen dogs. Mr. 
Radcliff with two men was left in charge of the 
vessel. 

Hpon reaching Fog Harbor we made nearly a 
due North course, intending to reach the West 
coast and travel thence upon the snow and ice. 
We soon encountered hummocked ice of extra- 
ordinary thickness, through which it was often 
necessary to break a passage with axes and 
shovels. It finally became evident, from the 
slowness of our progress, that the entire summer 
would be consumed in reaching the West land, 
even if the boat could be transported to it at all. 
Being well assured that nothing could be accom- 
plished with the boat expedition, I sent the main 
party back on the 28th of April, and continued 
Northward with three companions and two 
sledges. 

The ice greW worse as we advanced, and we 
were fourteen days in reaching the west coast, a 
distance in a direct line of only forty miles. 
From this fact you can form some estimate of 
the character of the ice over which we travelled. 
The severity of the labor broke down the dogs, 
and I was compelled to feed to them a double 
ration, thus consuming rapidly the provisions, 
and proportionally shortening my northward 
journey. Reaching the west coast of Cape 
Hayes, we travelled along the land to Kennedy 
Channel until the 18th of May, when our pro- 
visions being exhausted, we were compelled to 
turn our faces southward. 

The latitude attained upon that day was 81 

deg. 35 min., a degree of Northing which I be- 
lieve not to have been exeeeded or equalled by 
any explorers except Sir Edward Parry. The 
land was taken possession of in the name of the 
United States, with the usual forms, and the 
flag which was used upon the occasion has 
covered the most Northern known land upon the 
globe. 
4 Although thus early in the season, the ice in 
Kennedy channel was everywhere much decayed 
and unsafe, and in some places was entirely gone. 
In one extensive pool a flock of water fow! was 
discovered. I entertain no doubt that the ice 
of Kennedy channel was broken up and dissolved 
at a very early period of the summer. It was in 
this channel that Dr. Kane discovered an open 
sea at a period six weeks later, in the summer 
of 1854. Before reaching the vessel I lost all 
but seven of the remaining dogs, and the ice 
having broken up around Cape Ohlsen, further 
exploration to the Northward was impossible 
during the present season. 





The six weeks subsequent to my return to 
‘Port Foulke were oceupied in preparing ‘the 
vessel for sea, in completing sonie unfinished 
surveys, in making magnetic and other observa- 
tions, in collecting specimens of Natural history, 
in photographing the seentry and objects of inter- 
est in the vicinity. The schooner had been 
much damaged by the iee encounters of the 
previous Summer, and it was found impossible 
to restore her original strength. Being without 
a carpenter, a large share of the la i 
fell upon Mr. McCormick, the saili 
the expedition, of whose ready ingenuit 
practical skill, I cannot too warmly exp 
acknowledgements. The ice broke up 
the vessel on the 10th of July, and we 
sea on the 14th. 

After much difficulty and two trials we reached 
the West coast, twelve miles South of Cape Isa- 
bella, and being unable to pass the cape we 
dropped anchor, and on the 28th I made a jour- 
ney to the North side of the cape in a whale 
boat, and from an elevation of six hundred feet 
obtained a view to the Northward. In that 
direction, fifteen miles above Cape Isabella, the 
ice was solid and unbroken as far as the eye could 
reach. 

To the eastward, the pack ice was heavy and 
impenetrable. ‘To penetrate the strait under 
these circumstances, with the view of reaching 
a practicable point for future sledge operations 
with my reduced force (for I had now only five 
dogs) was clearly impracticable, and believing 
that I was not justified in incurring the heavy 
expense of another year’s absence, without a 
prospect of corresponding results, I reluctantly 
abandoned the field and turned southward. 

Taking Whale Sound on the way I completed 
the survey of that remarkable inlet, and obtained 
there an excellent set of magnetic determinations 
and some photographs of the natives, the glaciers, 
and other objects of interest. 

After boring through the ice at Melville Bay 
for 150 miles, we reached the Southern water, 
and entered the harbor of Upernavik on the 
14th of August. There we remained ten days, 
engaged during that time in various scientific 
explorations. On the Ist of September we 
reached Gorham or Lievely, and were there 
similarly occupied. We were ready for sea 
again on the 6th, but a succession of S.W. gales 
“detained us until the 17th, when we again put 
to sea, and having a fair wind, we were, on the 
22d, 200 miles to the southward of Cape Fare- 
well. From that time until the 9th of October, 
we encountered constantly southerly weather, 
with frequent gales. When off Halifax, we 
sustained serious damage, and were obliged to 
put into that port for repairs. We are now 
again ready for sea and expect to leave this port 
to-morrow. 

[ have to regret that we could not accomplish 


eater Northing, but situated as we were with 
th Strait to cross, and with a small force at 
command, I can but regard the Summer explora. 
tions as fortunate and successful. The field of 
earch, although more limited than I had 
ticipated, was, however, new, and my observa. 
tions in different departments of physical and 
natural science will, I feel assured, meet the 
approbation of the patrons of the expedition. 

I am well satisfied that they will be found 
fully to justify the labor and expense which they 
have cost. The unfortunate accident which oc. 
easioned the untimely death of Mr. Sonntag, 
caused a serious loss to the expedition. The 
system of observations and experiments which 
we had planned in concert had already accom. 
plished important additions to Arctic science, 
when death deprived me of his invaluable assist- 
ance; and with the duties incident to Aretic 
exploration in the field pressing constantly upon 
me, I was not always able to execute the plang 
which we had devised. 
on all occasions, contributed their best assistance, 
and I was by them relieved of many onerous 
duties. 

I am especially indebted to Mr. Radcliff, 
assistant astronomer, for his zealous assistance in 
the work at the observatory, and for assistance 
in taking photographic views ; and to Messrs. 
Knorr and Starr I owe obligations for valuable 
aid in collecting specimens of natural history 
and other scientific duty. 

I will mention, in conclusion, that I am still 
of opinion that Smith Strait can be navigated 
with steam. Under sails alone I am satisfied 
that it cannot. It is my hope to be able to renew 
the attempt with a small steamer. With this 
view I have left some ‘stores at Port Foulke and 
at Upernavik. 

With the hope that this will find you in the 
enjoyment of health and happiness, 

I remain, very sincerely, 
Your friend and servant, 
I. I. Hayes. 


The world is certainly a great and stately 
volume of natural things, and may be not im- 
properly styled the hieroglyphics of a better; 
but, alas, how very few leaves of it do we 


seriously turn over! This ought to be the sub- 
ject of the education of our youth; who, at 
twenty, when they should be fit for business, 
know little or nothing of it—Penn. 


It is easy to wish for heaven, but difficult to 
get a heavenly mind. 


We are more inclined to hate one another for 
points on which we differ, than to love one 
another for points on which we agree. 


No two things differ more than hurry and 
dispatch; hurry isthe mark of a weak mind, 
dispatch of a strong one. 


My officers, however,» 
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Words are little things, but they strike hard. 
We ‘wield them so easily that we are apt to for- 
et their hidden power. Fitly spoken, they fall 
like the sunshine, the dew, and drizzling rain—~ 
put when unfitly, like the frost, the hail, and the 
desolating tempest. 





ITEMS. 


Passports with AmericA.—The United States lega- 
tion in London have informed the U. S. consul at 
Liverpool that all passengers leaving that port for 
America must be provided with passports. 

A Novet aNp INTERESTING AppLicaTion of the sci- 
ence of photography is now in daily use at the famous 
Mettray colony, near Tours, the reformatory for young 
convicts. Every urchin brought to this house of cor- 
rection has his portrait taken the moment he sets foot 
in it, and another is made on the day of his leav- 
ing. The first portrait represents the rags, dirt, and 
misery, the physical and moral degradation, the pre- 
maturely care-worn features, the scowling, cowering, 
timid, uneasy, and withal ferocious look of the born 
thief. The second shows the same individual trans- 
formed by the magic of judicious discipline, which in- 
cludes physical comfort and kind treatment—his dress 
is now clean and neat, and his countenance is redo- 
lent of health, contentment, self-confidence, benevo- 
lence, and energy. 


Tue Post-Orrice Department has already issued 
fifty-five millions of the new stamps. As many more 
will be required to supply the demands for them now 
on file. 

Stampep NewspaPper Envetops.—Stamped news- 
paper envelaps are to be issued by the Post-Office 
Department immediately. They will be furnished for 
$116 per 100. Avery great convenience. 


4 Canine Ciry.—On the southern arm of the Red 
River there is a village of prairie dogs, which is no 
less than twenty-five miles in length by as many in 
breadth. It consists of subterranean galleries, some- 
times nine feet deep and about five inches wide, and 
the superstructure is formed of earth thrown up by 
these curious little animals. Toward the end of 
October, when those little dogs feel the approach of 
cold winter, they fastesfup all the passages leading 
to their burrows with straw, then they fall asleep un- 
til the return of spring. They are happy little fellows, 
and, if the could speak, they might boast of a city 
spredding over a greater space than London, and con- 
taining a greater number of special inhabitants. 


New Wuatine Grounp ano PLenty oF WHALES.— 
Ships Northern Light and Syren Queen, both of which 
arrived at this port from Sir Thomas Rowe’s Welcome, 
Hudson Bay, lat. 65 N., 90 W., report having found 
plenty of whales, but owing to the sickness of the 
crews with scurvy, the shortness of the season, and 
losing part of their oil by the ice, were notas success- 
ful as could have been desired. The grounds visited 
by these ships is 1,500 miles west of Cumberland 
Inlet, the rendezvous of the Antelope, Black Eagle, 
and other ships, and have never been visited by 
whalers before, either Americanor foreign. No ships 
have been there since the expeditions of Parry and 
Lyon in 1822. It was owing to the published state- 
ments of these explorers that these ships were fitted 
out and sent to that region, Parry having stated that 
whales were to be seen every day in the open season, 
which is fully confirmed by Captains Chapel, who 
state that if their crews had been well they would 
havebrought home full ships. The weather during 
the open season was very good, but the crews of the 
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ships, particularly the Syren Queen, suffered severely 
with the scurvy. The information gained by these * 
voyages is of importance to the whaling interest, and 
will, no doubt, revive the energies of our merchants, 
who were disheartened at the unfavorable news 
brought by the Antelope in regard to the whaling 
business of Cumberland Inlet.—New Bedford Standard, 


Fiax Cotron.—Excellent prints are now manufac- 
tured from the newly invented Fibrilia or flax cotton, 
with an admixture of 25 per cent. cotton. The cloth 
is stated to be decidedly superior vo cotton fabric, 
while the raw material can be afforded for seven cents 
per pound. So says The Providence Journal. 


The rising of the Nile, an event looked forward to 
with much anxiety by the Egyptians, has this year 
much exceeded its ordinary proportions, causing con- 
siderable damage in Upper Egypt. It is generally 
understood that the plentifulness of the Egyptian 
harvests is regulated according to the everflow of 
the Nile, and the damage done by an excessive in- 
undation will therefore be compensated for in another 
form. 






















































































New BripGes oveR THE ScuvuyLKILL.—The railroad 
bridge of the Peansylvania Railroad Company, in 
course of erection below Christian street, on the 
Schuylkill, will probably be completed during the en- 
suing month. The work upon this bridge was com- 
menaced in July, 1860, and so far as concerns the ma- 
sonry is already finished. A portion of the iron super- 
structure, at the western end, connecting the tressel 
work with the first pier, has been placed in position. 
This superstructure is of the company’s own manufac- 
ture, and is forwarded to its destination from their shop 
at Altoona, having been prepared from a plan sub- 
mitted by the resident engineer, at that place. The 
piles originally sunk in order to facilitate the laying 
of the foundations of the bridge, are being drawn up 
by means of heavy machinery. 

The proposed railway over the bridge will run along 
the north side of the United States Arsenal to a point 
700 feet beyond, at which it will connect with the 
Baltimore road. The new road from the bridge to the 
point of intersection has been already laid out and 
graded, and when fiuished will be used exclusively 
for freight trains, thus doing away with the burden 
cars which frequextly block the public highway along 
Dock and Third streets, 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLrourR axp MegaL.—Breadstuffs are dull, but 
prices have undergone little change. Flour is i 
tive, but the market is firm. There is Ifttle ship 
demand and only a few hundred barrels were disp 
of at $5 50 per barrel for superfine; $5 75 fore 
and 5 74 for extra family. The sales to the re 
and bakers are limited withid this range, and 
lots from $6 50a 750. Rye Flour is sellingin 
way at}$3 87 a $4, In Corn Meal there is @ 
ed business at $2 80 for Pennsylvania, and $ 
for Brandywine. 

Grain.—There is a fair amount of Wheat offering. 
Sales of 6,000 bushels prime Pennsylvania and 
Western at $1 30 a 1 38; good Western at $1 40a 
$145. White ranges from $1 44 to 150. There is 
good inquiry for Rye. Sales of Pennsylvania at 72c. 
and inferior old at 65c. Corn is in steady demand, 
yellow in store at 61}c. and afloat, at 63c. Qats are 
in demand. Delaware sold at 39c. and Pennsylvania 
at40c. Barley Malt sold at 90 cents. 

Sreps.—Cloverseed is selling in lots at $4 50a , 

4 62 per 64lbs. Timothy ranges from $1 75 to 1874. > 
Flaxseed is worth $1 85. ‘ 









































































































FRIENDS’ 


A PORTION OF THE 
PUBLICATIONS OF T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, 24 floor. 


Blairs Lectures on Rhetoric, abridged, 
with questions, 18mo., half arabesque......... 
Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles 
Letters University Edition, with Mill’s Co- 
pious Questions and Analysis, 8vo., sheep 
Blowpipe Analysis and Determinative Miner- 
alogy, by William Elderhorst, M. D,, late 
Professor of Chemistry in the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic, 12mo., cloth ; 
Collot's Levizac’s French Grammar, half 
arabesque 
Do. Pronouncing French Reader...... 
Do. Interlinear French Reader, being 
a Key to the Pronouncing French 
Reader, half arabesque 
Do. French Anecdotes and Questions 
half arabesque 
Do. French Dialogues and Phrases, 
with an English Translation, half 
arabesque 
Do. Key to the Exercises in Collot’s 
French Grammar, half arabesque... 
Evenings at Home, 100 Engravings 18mo., 
muslin, gilt 
Hart's Spencer’s Fairy Queen. Elegantly 
Illustrated by 3 superb steel Engravings, 
made expressly for this work. 434 pages, 
12mo., muslin, gilt, plain edges.........ss.ss00 
Full gilt 
Antique gilt edges... ‘ 
Kay’s Infant and Primary School Reader 
and Definer, No. | 
do. do. do. No. 2 
do. do. do. No. 3 
Lyell’s Elements of Geology, for Colleges 
and Schools, 390 Engravings, 12mo., half 
arabesque 
Locke's Essays on the Human Under- 
standing, 8vo., sheep 
Murray's Grammar, abridged 10 


$0 37 


2 00 





AVING resumed the BLANK BOOK and STA- 
H TIONERY Business at my Old Stand, No. 5 
South Firtu Srreet, I would respectfully invite the 
attention of Friends to a fresh stock of all articles 
in this line, which will be sold at low prices for 
cash. Marriage Certificates, Friends’ Almanacs for 
1862; Schools supplied with Stationery and Copy 
Books ; also T. E. Chapman’s Fine Pens. Job Print- 
ing and Book Binding attended to as heretofore. 

T. E. CHAPMAN, 
11th mo. 16th, 1861.—4t. 





lf. ELLWOOD ZELL has removed his office to the 
» large 2d floor over Nos. 17 and 19 south Sixth 
street below Market, and having purchased most of 
the stock of S. C. Hayes, late at No. 439 Market street, 
who retires from business, intends to keep a large 
assortment of School Books and Stationery, to which 
the attention of Teachers and Merchants is invited. 
llamo. 9—2m. 
eNTED—The coming year, a farm to rent, or 
on shares ; would be willing to purchase the 
stock and farming utensils. Address ISAAC C. 
QUINBY or CALEB HEALD, New Garden, P. 0., 
Chester Co., Pa. 10th mo. 3—2m. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


EMOVAL.—GENERAL BOOK BINDERY, 
Cuartes H. Marot takes this method of inform. 
ing the public that he has removed his Bindery from 
the old premises, rear of 52 North Sixth Street, to 
the more convenient and accessible location, No. 25 
North Sixth Street, (Second Story,) opposite the City 
Bank, where he hopes, by unremitting personal at. 
te ntion to business, to "keep all his old friends and 
make many new ones. Large and small orders to the 
Trade on the most Liberal Terms; also, Jos —— 
in every style: Magazines, Scrap Books, &c., &.,, 
handsomely and well bound to order at coal 
rates. Missing Numbers supplied when practicable, 
Old and rare books carefully rebound. Friends 
Periodicals, &e. (The Friend, Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Review,) and other Friends’ Books, bound in neatand 
durable styles. Country Friends will find this a con. 
venient and central place to call; or their orders 
through Dispatch will receive prompt attention. 


Book anp Jos Printinc—Books, Pamphlets, Bill- 
Heads, Circulars, Cards, Labels, Coal and other 
Tic kets, &c., &., printed by Steam Power, neatly 
and with des spatch, at the Lowest Prices. 

The Subscriber has published a new edition of the 
New Testament, printed in a clear, open-faced type, 
600 pp. 12mo., being very suitable for Schools and 
Families, convenient to handle, and pleasant to the 
eyes of old persons. Furnished with a Map of Pales- 
tine for reference. CHARLES H. MAROT, 

Bookbinder and Publisher, 
No. 25 North 6th St. (2d Story,) opposite City Bank. 
10th mo. 19-lyr. 


\ } M. STILL, dealer in STOVES, RANGES, Lehigh 
and Schuylkill COAL, &c. &c., No. 107 North 
Fifth street. 

A general assortment of Cooking, Parlor and 
Chamber Stoves, Ranges, Heaters, &c., constantly 
on hand. Repairing carefully attended to. 

RrEFERENcES—J. M. McKim, Samuel Rhoads, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, Prof. C. D. Cleveland, Dr. Caspar 
Wistar, James Mott, Thomas Williamson, W. H. 
Furness. 

9th mo. 14th, 1861—6 mos 


NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 

Furnishing ae No. 18 North Ninth St, 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 

Rererexces—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 


Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 


Peterson. 
6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 


VHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL for young 

Men and Boys.—The winter term of this Institu- 

tion, will commence on the 4th of 11th mo., and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 


Terms $70, one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. No extra charge. 
For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks, Burlington Co., N. J. 
9th mo. 7th—3 mos. 


RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and (tter 
Hats, Frepch and American Felts. Men’s and 

Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. Hats made 1 
order at short notice. 

CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MicHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 
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